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Homemaking Class at the Boonville High School 


Homemaking Departments Show Rapid Growth 


For the first time since home economics has 
been a part of the public school curriculum in 
New York State the Regents credit allowed is 
equal to that of any other subject offered to the 
pupils of the high school. 

Since the inception of this work in the schools 
of the State the class work has been operated 
on a laboratory basis and given laboratory 
credit Because of the better organization of 
the work, the improvement of the subject matter 
of the courses, the better preparation of 
teachers and the splendid text and reference 
books now available, it is possible to offer home 
economics on a prepared class work basis like 
any other high school subject. 

Beginning this year one unit of Regents 
credit will be given to home economics courses 
offered five periods a week for one year together 
with outside preparation. Vocational home- 
making will be given two Regents units of 
credit for ten periods a week togetlfer with out- 
side preparation and home project work. 


In 219 cities and towns there are 11,391 pupils 
registered in vocational homemaking depart- 
ments and majoring in this subject. These de- 
partments have increased steadily in the past 
ten years. The average increase has been 12 
new departments a year until the past two years, 
when the new departments numbered 25 and 23 
respectively. This fall 23 new vocational de- 
partments have been established in the following 
places: Ardsley, Cazenovia, Camden, Chateau 
gay, Constableville, Franklin, Green Island, 
Hartford, Holley, Jordan, Lakewood, Moravia, 
North Rose, Otego, Sharon Springs, Sidney, 
South New Berlin, Virgil, West Leyden, Wil- 
liamson, New Berlin, Gilbertsville, Morrisville, 
Petersboro, Truxton. 

The more rapid growth of these departments 
in the past two years has been due to the pro- 


gram of housing and equipment promoted by 
the Home Economics Education Bureau of the 


Department, better trained teachers, a_ better 


understanding of the homemaking program by 
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school administrators and more adequate facili- 
ties for improving the teachers now in service. 
The centralization of rural school districts has 
opened many new centers for this work and 
made it possible to broaden the rural school 
program to include vocational subjects. 

Some of the smaller schools not yet cen- 
tralized but desiring to broaden their programs 
have established homemaking departments on an 
itinerant plan. By this plan one teacher serves 
four or five different schools within a short dis- 
tance of each other. The teacher arranges her 
program so that she teaches in two, sometimes 
three schools a day and twice a week in the 
same school. This year there are 14 schools in 
which three teachers share the class work. This 
costs each school district for equipment, teacher 
and supplies less than $500 and meets the need 
of the small high school for a broader cur- 
riculum which will fall within the limits of the 
budget. Homemaking on the itinerant plan is 
now being offered in the high schools of Eaton, 
Madison, New Woodstock, De Ruyter, 
Leonardsville, Brookfield, Georgetown, South 
Otselic, Truxton, New Berlin, South New Ber- 
lin, Gilbertsville and Petersboro. 

Home project work is an integral part of the 
vocational homemaking course. Each pupil 
under supervision carries out at home a problem 
coordinated with the type of class work which 
she is doing in school. Besides well-organized 
class work in meal planning and preparation in 
school 6764 girls last year secured practical 
experience in actually meeting a family situa- 
tion in nutrition and cooking and serving meals. 
Last year 6764 girls studied their own ward- 
robes in order to make them more satisfying. 
These girls are taking the lead in their schools 
in proper dress for the high school girl. Two 
thousand four hundred seven girls helped 
solve the clothing problems of the family and 
1196 helped to raise the standards of health in 
their families. One thousand twenty-four girls 
gave their mothers an unexpected vacation and 
took over the reins of running the house for a 
week or two. All these girls through their pro- 
ject activity are learning how to share more 
satisfactorily in family life and gaining splendid 
experience in household problems of all kinds. 

There are many girls in high school who do 
not care to major in homemaking but who de- 
sire to go on to college or normal school or to 
major in commercial subjects. For this group 
there are eight different courses in home eco- 
nomics from which they may select the one or 
more which meets their desires or needs. Last 





Troy Elementary Pupil Fitting a Garment 


year there were 17,073 girls taking home eco- 
nomics as supplementary to their other school 
subjects. 

Junior high school courses in home economics 
are very popular with seventh and eighth grade 
girls. There are 40,641 children in these grades 
learning about proper food for good health, how 
to dress comfortably, healthfully and becom- 
ingly, how to care for younger brothers and 
sisters, how to share in making the home life 
happier, and how to help efficiently in many 
housekeeping tasks. 

| 


** Roll Call’’ Indorsed 
for Armistice Day Programs 


The sounding of the “ Roll Call,” an eight- 
measure musical phrase, has been indorsed by 
many organizations, including the Army and 
Navy and many school systems, as an appro- 
priate part of the exercises on Armistice Day 
and similar occasions. By sending addressed 
envelop and four cents in stamps to its com- 
poser, Stanley Walter Krebs, 1065a Sterling 
place, Brooklyn, N. Y., copies of it may be 
obtained. 





)- 
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Department Issues Publications on Play and Agriculture 


Two new publications have been recently 
issued by the Department. They are: Outline 
of Content for Vocational Agriculture and 
Play for Rural Children—Fall Activities. 


Vocational Agriculture 

The Outline of Content for Vocational Agri- 
culture is a bulletin prepared by A. K. Getman 
and W. J. Weaver of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Bureau of the Department for the guidance 
of teachers of agriculture in the selection of 
content of instruction for vocational pupils 
enrolled in full-time and part-time classes in 
agriculture. The outlines of content are pre- 
sented in the form of teaching units in which 
instruction may center about the managerial 
and operative activities of pupils. 

Included in the bulletin is a brief survey of 
the status of agriculture in New York State and 
the main farming regions in order that teachers 
may gain a comprehensive view of the farming 
practices of the State as a whole. Suggestions 
regarding present trends in farming are given 
to help in studying the rapidly changing condi- 
tions which affect agriculture and in adjusting 
the farm training content to meet the new 
demands made upon successful farm operators. 


James F. Taylor Heads 
Council of Superintendents 


James F. Taylor, superintendent of schools 
at Niagara Falls, was elected president of the 
Council of School Superintendents at the recent 
meeting held at the Lake Placid Club. Super- 
intendent Taylor was vice president of the 
council last year and succeeds Superintendent 
George J. Dann of Oneonta as_ president. 
James B. Welles, superintendent of schools at 
Roslyn, was elected vice president, and E. L. 
Ackley, superintendent of schools at Johnstown, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


——_—p—— 


Two new junior high schools were opened in 
Niagara Falls at the beginning of the school 
year. They are the LaSalle and the Charles B. 
Gaskill junior high schools and were erected at 
a combined cost of $1,700,000. The LaSalle 
school has accommodations for 1200 pupils and 
the Gaskill school for 1300 pupils., The open- 
ing of these two schools gives Niagara Falls 


five high schools. 


Objectives in vocational agriculture are set 
forth as follows: 

The primary aim of vocational education in 
agriculture is to train present and prospective 
farmers for proficiency in the production and 
marketing of farm products. Contributory 
objectives include such activities as intelligent 
cooperation with others, the establishment and 
maintenance of a satisfactory farm home, the 
participation in worthy rural, civic and social 
relations, and the selection, purchase, use and 
repair of power equipment on the farm. The 
achievement of such training objectives on the 
part of vocational pupils requires the develop- 
ment of specific abilities. For example, pupils 
must be able to select, plant, nurture, harvest, 
store and market farm crops, and to select, 
house, breed, feed and manage live stock. 
Furthermore, the crop and animal enterprises 
must be so organized and managed that the 
farm as a whole may return a profit. Capital, 
labor, equipment, buildings, land and power 
must be so managed that the farm business shall 
meet new and changing conditions. 


Play for Rural Children 

The pamphlet describing play activities for 
fall months supplements Bulletin 938 which 
described games and activities suitable for 
spring months. It was compiled by the Health 
and Physical Education Division of the Depart- 
ment. Copies are being distributed by the dis- 
trict superintendents of schools. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


New York State Teachers Association, central 
section, Syracuse, October 22d-23d; eastern 
section, Schenectady, October 22d—23d; south- 
eastern section, New York City, October 
30th; central western section, Rochester, 
October 30th-3lst; western section, Buffalo, 
November 6th-7th 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Syracuse, December 3d-5th 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 
December 28th—30th 

New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals, Syracuse, December 29th—30th 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C., February 20-25, 1932 

Teachers’ conferences: fourth district of Che- 
nango county, Greene, October 28th; second 
district of Erie county, Buffalo, November 
6th; Schenectady county, Schenectady, Octo- 
ber 2lst; first, second and third districts of 
Orange county, Cornwall, November 23d; 
fourth district of Allegany county, Angelica, 
October 23d 
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Commissioner Gives Two Radio Addresses 


In two recent radio addresses Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves discussed the 
subjects “The State’s Responsibility for the 
Education of Its Children” and “ Safeguarding 
the Farmers’ Best Crop.” 

The first talk was broadcast on September 
23d from station WGY at Schenectady in the 
series sponsored by the New York State 
Teachers Association. The second was given 
on October 9th from station WGY and opened 
the series on rural life problems sponsored by 
the Rural Education Bureau of the Department. 

Declaring the State’s responsibility for the 
education of its children is fixed, the Commis- 
sioner in his address on September 23d main- 
tained that this responsibility must be carried 
out to meet the varying needs of our citizenry. 
He pointed out that our forefathers recognized 
the paramount importance of education to a 
democracy, and that the Revolution was barely 
over when the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York was incorpo- 
rated. Tracing briefly the development of the 
public school system since that time, the Com- 
missioner showed that from the first there were 
established the principles that have guided the 
State ever since, “that public education is a 
state function, that a state system of tax-sup- 
ported schools should be established with officers 
chosen in the various localities to carry out 
the State’s policies, and that where the funds 
of the State go, the authority and supervision of 
the State must follow.” 

The Commissioner then pointed out certain 
features by which the State meets its responsi- 
bilities in relation to the schools. He mentioned 
the attendance work, which has developed into 
a real welfare agency; the continuation schools, 
for the benefit of children who are obliged to 
become wage-earners before completing high 
school; the support given for the education of 
blind, deaf, crippled children and others who can 
not be served by the regular schools; the rapid 
growth of free high schools and the generous 
high 
through the 


makes possible school 


communities 


state aid which 
facilities in small 
establishment of central schools. 

Meeting the challenge that to everyone shall 
be given the opportunity for all the education 
he is capable of assimilating, he said, the State 
has broadened the scope of the public schools to 
include a wide range of courses, both cultural 


and technical, and has further supported educa- 
tion by establishing scholarships and by main- 
taining institutions giving advanced work in 
agriculture, home economics, forestry and 
ceramics. 

To insure a corps of properly trained teachers, 
he said, the State maintains two teachers col- 
leges and nine normal schools. 

Among other features of the public school 
program mentioned in this address are the pro- 
vision for physical education and medical in- 
spection, the instruction of adult illiterates, the 
rehabilitation of persons injured in industry, the 
training of young men for the merchant marine, 
the extension of library facilities and the scien- 
tific studies of the resources of the State. 

In concluding the Commissioner said: 

With education a state function, the schools 
of New York must be supported by the wealth 
of New York and where a community has not 
money enough of its own to secure good schools, 
the State must step in and give liberal aid. On 
the other hand, the State must see that each 
district and city does its share and neither 
penuriousness nor caprice prevents any child 
from getting the education that rightfully be- 
longs to him and that will make him the great- 
est asset to the State. In other words, we must 
have state support and, as a natural accompani- 
ment, state direction and supervision, but with 
such local administration that the best thought 
of local trustees may constantly capitalize local 
initiative. While the Constitution places the 
initial responsibility upon the State, the success 
of our school system calls for the united 
efforts of the State and the various communi- 
ties. The State may prescribe the general 
policies, but they must be carried into effect by 
the school authorities in the various localities. 
Fortunate indeed are we that our citizens are 
ready to give devoted and intelligent service as 
trustees and members of boards of education 
and that we have in the schools a vast and loyal 
army of well-trained and efficient superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. With the 
combined efforts of State and communities, we 
may look forward to a future for public educa- 
tion commensurate with its progress in the past. 

In the address on “ Safeguarding the Farm- 
ers’ Crop” the Commissioner 
that he is anxious that the rural girls and boys 
shall have just as good educational facilities as 
do those who live in cities and larger villages. 
These facilities, he said, should be, and can be, 
provided without an undue burden of taxation 
A large portion of great men 


3est declared 


on rural people. 
of the country have sprung from the farms, but, 
he said, the farm school has been only one small 
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factor in this result. With changed conditions, 
the type of rural school that met early education 
needs, no longer affords adequate preparation 
for meeting the complex problems of: present- 
day life. 

In conclusion he said: 

As this series progresses there will be oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of the practical phases 
of some of our problems. I am willing to say 
that as Commissioner of Education I have no 
specific to solve all the problems of rural life 
and education. We must have many small 
schools near home for the early education of the 
small children. We must, however, find a way 
to provide for these same children when they 
become adolescents. They are entitled to the 
advantages of the junior and the senior high 
school. If we work together, we shall learn 
how to provide for and safeguard our best 
crop —the children on our farms. To that end 
I pledge you the sincerest efforts of the State 
Education Department. 

candies 


Federal Census Figures 
Indicate Improved Attendance 


Evidence of improvement in school attend- 
ance in New York State during the decade 1920 
to 1930 is furnished in statistics taken from the 
figures of United States Census Bureau for that 
period. The percentage of attendance for the 
group of children seven to 13 years of age in 
New York State increased from 93.9 to 
97.7, a gain of 3.8, while for children 14 and 
15 years of age the attendance increased from 
81.5 to 93.9, a gain of 12.4. In both cases 
the figures for New York State are higher 
than for the United States. In 1930 New York 
State shared with three other states 19th place 
in its percentage of children from seven to 13 
years attending school; in 1920 it was tied with 
four other states for 19th place. For the group 
14 and 15 years of age New York State ad- 
vanced from 25th place in 1920 to tenth place 
in 1930. 

The figures for United States as a whole and 
for New York State follow: 

NEW YORK 


PERSONS 7 TO 13 YEARS UNITED STATES STATE 
Total number 17 209 566 1 524 885 
Attending school in 1930 16 398 400 1 490 022 
Per cent in 1930 95.3 97.7 
Per cent in 1920 90.6 93.9 


PERSONS 14 anv 15 YEARS 


Total number 4 678 084 421 279 
Attending school in 1930 4 156 378 395 763 
Per cent in 1930 88.8 93.9 
Per cent in 1920 79.9 81.5 
PERSONS 7 TO 16 YEARS 

Total number 21 887 650 1 946 164 
Attending school in 1930 20 554 778 1 885 785 


Per cent in 1930 93.9 96.8 


Aviation Is Taught 
in Buffalo High School 


Aviation is taught both day and night in the 
Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo. The 
intricacies of actual plane construction, repair 
and even flying are studied in this high school’s 
six new aviation workshops by 150 day pupils 
and 250 evening pupils. 

Supplied with actual planes and plane engines 
and equipment such as is used in the service 
departments of modern airplane repair hangars, 
the Burgard pupils have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn almost everything about aviation 
from aircraft construction to air navigation. 
The courses extend over a four-year period. 
Pupils spend one half of every day in the avia- 
tion work shops. The other half of the day 
is spent in studying regular high school sub- 
jects including related trade work in science, 
mathematics and drafting. Shop and labora- 
tory work includes construction and repair of 
aircraft, repair of aircraft engines, aircraft 
machine shop work, aircraft electrical repair 
and welding, aerodynamics, meteorology and air 
navigation. So popular were the courses last 
year that hundreds of young men could not be 
accommodated in spite of extensive provisions 
made for this work by the Buffalo board of 
education. 

Forty fliers have been trained by three flying 
clubs of the school since May 1927 and this 
year, prior to graduation, ten Burgard pupils 
gained plane assembly positions by the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Company of Buffalo. 
Two Burgard pupils in the aviation courses 
made the highest ratings in a recent civil service 
examination for municipal airport mechanics, 
and two others recently opened up a private 
flying field. They conduct a commercial land- 
ing field and operate a flying service both locally 
and cross country. 


—Q-——— 


Cleveland High School 
Opened in New York City 


One new high school, three new elementary 
schools and four additions to elementary 
schools were opened in New York City on 
September 22d. The new high school is the 
Grover Cleveland High School in Ridgewood 
with normal accommodations for 3696 pupils. 
Charles A. Tonsor is principal. The elemen- 
tary schools opened provide 8104 sittings. 
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Death Ends Useful Career of DrjJames Sullivan —3 


Dr James Sullivan, who retired last May as 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education, died on October 8th at his 
home in Albany. He was 58 years old. The 
funeral was held on October 11th in Albany 
and was attended not only by his former as- 
sociates in the State Education Department but 
also by men and women in all walks of life. 


Vigorous in mind and action, and possessing 
a lovable personality, Doctor Sullivan gained 
widespread recognition as a teacher, scholar and 
administrator and attracted to himself in- 
numerable friends. Notable was the service 
which he rendered to the educational interests 
of the State through faithful and efficient per- 
formance of the duties of the three positions 
which he held in the State Education Depart- 
ment—those of State Historian, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education and 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education. 

When it became necessary for him to retire 
from the Department in order to conserve his 
health, the Board of Regents of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York reluctantly ac- 
cepted his resignation with appreciation of his 
distinguished career as student, teacher, research 
worker, lecturer, author and administrator, de- 
claring that “the work and standing of The 
University of the State of New York and the 
State Education Department have been con- 
spicuously advanced through the efforts of 
Doctor Sullivan.” 

Born in Baltimore, Md., February 13, 1873, 
James Sullivan obtained his early education in 
various parts of the country, since his father 
was connected with the United States Army. 
He was graduated from Harvard University in 
1894 and received from that institution the 
degree of master of arts in 1895 and the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1898. Syracuse 
University conferred the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon him in 1927. Honored by 
his alma mater with a traveling fellowship, 
Doctor Sullivan did research work at the Ecole 
des Chartes of Paris in 1895-96 and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1896-97, studying also dur- 
ing those years at Oxford, Munich, Vienna and 
Rome. On his return from Europe he was an 
instructor in history and government at Harvard 
University from 1897 to 1899. 





Dr James Sullivan 


In 1899 he began his public school service by 
becoming instructor in history at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School in New York City. He 
remained at that school until 1902, when he 
became principal of the annex of the High 
School of Commerce and also head of the de- 
partment of history and civics. In 1907 he 
was named principal of Boys High School in 
Brooklyn. He resigned that position in 1916 to 
become State Historian and Director of the 
Archives and History Division of the State 
Education Department. 

During his connection with the education 
department of the city of New York he was 
lecturer on teaching of history and civics in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1905-6; 
on the teaching of civics and on modern history 
in the summer school of Harvard University, 
1908-10; on modern English history in the 
summer school of Columbia University in 1911; 
on the teaching of history and civics in New 
York University, 1908-15; and on the same sub- 
ject at the Cornell University summer school 
1916-17. During the war he was home director 
of the Y. M. C. A. Educational Commission for 
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the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
and served as a lecturer for the National 
Security League and the Bureau of Public In- 
formation in Washington. 

Doctor Sullivan was a member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the American Politi- 
cal Science Association and various educational 
associations. He was a member of the Harvard 
and Century clubs in New York City, and of 
the University and Albany Country clubs in 
Albany. He was the author of An Elementary 
History of England; The Government of New 
York State, and edited Washington’s and 
Webster’s Addresses, American Democracy, 
Washington to Wilson, and New York State, a 
History (five volumes). He made frequent 
contributions to historical reviews, proceedings 
of learned societies, the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, the Encyclopedia of Education, the 
Cyclopedia of American Biography and the 
Encyclopedia of American Government. 

He was appointed Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, July 1, 1923, to suc- 
ceed Dr Charles F. Wheelock. He was ap- 
pointed Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education and Director of Professional Educa- 
tion in 1926 and held that position until last May. 


—_(»> —_ 


Doctor Finley Will Speak 
on ‘‘ College Night’’ Program 


President Hoover and a number of educators 
will join in a coast to coast “college night” 
radio rally on November 14th to be broadcast 
by the National Broadcasting Company. The 
program will be under the auspices of liberal 
arts colleges of America and will stress their 
contributions to the country’s educational 
system. 

The President, speaking from the White 
House, will be heard on the main: program to 
be broadcast at 8.30 o'clock. This national 
feature will be supplemented by scores of local 
broadcasts either preceding or following the 
main program. Among other speakers on the 
national broadcast will be Dr John H. Finley 
of the New York Times, former President of 
The University of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education. 

—_ o——_ 

Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the Williamson 
Central School on September 22d. 


State Teachers Association 
Sponsors Radio Programs 


“What New York State Is Doing for the 
Education of your Children” is the general 
theme of a series of radio talks sponsored by 
the New York State Teachers Association. 
The talks are broadcast each Wednesday even- 
ing from 7 to 7.15 o’clock from station WGY 
at Schenectady. 

The series started on September 16th and will 
continue through June 15th. The program for 
the first eight broadcasts follows: 

September 16th, “New York State Educa- 
tion,” Carlos S. Blood, president, New York 
State Teachers Association 

September 23d, “The State’s Responsibility 
for the Education of Its Children,” Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves 

September 30th, “Why You Should Keep 
Your Child in School, Lieutenant Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman 

October 7th, “Why Send Your Child to 
Kindergarten?” Mabel E. Simpson, director, 
elementary grades and kindergarten, Rochester 

October 14th, “ What the Parent Has a Right 
to Expect of a Modern Elementary School, Dr 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education 

October 21st, “The Three R’s of a Modern 
Elementary School, Dr J. C. Brown, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pelham 

October 28th, “The Activities of a Modern 
Elementary School,” Martha P. Porter, director 
of elementary education, Roslyn 

November 4th, “How the Junior High 
School Meets the Needs of Youth and Early 
Adolescents,” Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education 


Federal Office Reports 
Educational Opportunities 


Federal Office of Education facts show that 
the average American boy or girl of 1931 
receives two more years of schooling than did 
the average boy or girl of 1914; that he is one 
of a class of 30 pupils, while his father’s 1910 
class had 34 pupils; that his chances of going 
to high school, which was but 1 in 10 in 1900, 
are now fifty-fifty, and his chances of going 
to college are 1 in 6. 
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A Ninth Year 
Commercial Program 


Principals of junior and senior high schools 
who wish to arrange satisfactory ninth year 
programs for pupils in the commercial course 
will be interested in the recently announced 
time and 
diploma credits for home economics and indus- 


changes which govern schedules 
trial arts classes. 

It is now possible to plan home economics 
and industrial arts courses on a one-period basis 


with an equal amount of outside preparation. 


Pupils who complete these courses will be 
granted one unit of credit toward any form of 
state high school diploma. Special courses 


planned to meet the needs of pupils may be 
developed with the assistance of the supervisors 
of home economics and industrial arts. 

Gz 
tion, believes that: many principals may find the 


Reed, supervisor of commercial educa- 


following program a suitable schedule for their 
ninth year commercial pupils: 

English I 

Science 

Introduction to business 

Civics (one-half year; may be given in 

tenth year) 
Home economics (for girls) 
or 

(for boys) 


Industrial arts 


The formal opening of the Harrison Avenue 


School in Mamaroneck took place on Sep- 


tember 11th. 


NEW YORK 


Yorktown Sesquicentennial 

Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
in a recent statement suggests that schools 
participate on Monday, October 19th, in the 
observance of the 150th anniversary of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. His 
statement follows: 

President Hoover in his recent proclamation 
calling for the celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, Va., recommended that Monday, Octo- 
ber 19th, be fittingly observed in schools and 
other suitable places in commemoration of the 
American victory. The United States York- 
town Sesquicentennial Commission has _re- 
quested that all institutions of learning be urged 
to celebrate the anniversary and assemble at 
the hour of the President’s address beginning 
at 1l a. m. If radio facilities are available 
the pupils will hear the President’s address, 
during which he will extend a special greeting 
to the children of America. At the conclusion 
of the President’s address, which will be about 
11.30 a. m., the commission suggests that the 
pupils salute the flag and join the thousands 
gathered at Yorktown in singing “ America.” 


—— = 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 


Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following: 

Olean, new fire escape on high school build- 
ing, $1500; approved September 25th 

Pocantico Hills, new central school building, 
$200,000 ; approved September 25th 

District 25, Onondaga and LaFayette, Onon- 
daga county, toilet improvement, $486.20; ap- 
proved October 5th 

Castorland, heating and ventilating system in 
present school, $2650; approved October 5th 

Cooks Falls, alteration and addition to school, 
$2525; approved October 5th 

District 10, New Hartford, Oneida county, 
new fire escape on school building, $275; 
approved October 9th 

District 15, Southampton, Suffolk county, new 
heating and ventilating system in North Sea 
grade school, $2200; approved October 9th 

District 3, Irondequoit, Monroe county, new 
grade school building, $200,000; approved 
October 9th 


~~ —tr>— 


A bond issue of $60,000 for an addition to 
the Trumansburg High School was approved at 


a special meeting on September 22d. 
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School Census Facts 
Presented in Pamphlet 

Facts regarding school census in New York 
State for the school year 1930-31 are given in 
a 29-page duplicated pamphlet, copies of which 
have been distributed by the Attendance Divi- 
sion to city, village and district superintendents 
of schools. The pamphlet enables a superin- 
tendent to compare census facts in a particular 
community with median conditions in New 
York State. 

For the State as a whole it shows that there 
are 3,195,485 children in New York State from 
birth to 18 years of age, of whom 2,217,664, or 
69.1 per cent, are attending school. The 
number attending public at home is 
1,751,125, or 54.5 per cent, and those attending 
private or parochial schools in their home dis- 
tricts number 335,525, or 10.4 per cent, while 
131,014, or 4.1 per cent, are attending else- 
where than in their home districts. The number 
of children on the census under seven years of 
age and not attending school is 853,194, or 26.5 
per cent. A total 6390 children the 
census are exempt from attendance because of 
physical or mental or physical and mental con- 
ditions. Nonresidents attendance in the 
public schools total 121,428. These figures are 
approximate because records of three cities in 
the State were lacking at the time the summary 
was made. 


school 


of on 


in 


Radio Council To Sponsor 
Series of Educational Programs 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in 


Education has announced that it will sponsor 
a program of radio addresses consisting of 
two series of lectures, one in economics, the 


other on psychology, to be broadcast weekly 
commencing October 
the National 
The programs will be 
The half- 
15- 


minute periods so that a lecture in each series 


on Saturday evenings 
17th, the 


Broadcasting Company. 


through courtesy of 


on the air from 8.30 to 9 o'clock. 


hour broadcast will be divided into two 


may be presented every week. There will be 
30 lectures in each series. Dr Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, will 
give a 15-minute introductory address preced- 


ing the first lectures. 
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Allegany School of Natural 
History Ends Successful Season 
The Allegany School Natural 

located on Quaker run in the Allegany State 

Park, has ended fifth 

The school, which is sponsored by the New 

York State Museum, the Buffalo Museum of 

Science and the of Buffalo, has 

a curriculum containing the following five sub- 

jects with advanced courses in each: zoology, 

geology, botany, bird study and nature study. 
Believing that there should be a close ~ela- 
tion between the of 

State and the huge state parks system, and that 

without detracting in the least from the recre- 

ational value of the parks, they may also be 
made to contribute to 
proper guidance, Dr Charles C. Adams, Direc- 
tor the New York State Museum, has 
supervised the educational work of the school. 
in state 


of History, 


its successful session. 


University 


educational system ibe 


much education under 


of 


There is no similar school elsewhere 
parks where work of college grade trains out- 
door leaders in such a fascinating atmosphere. 

Registration at the this year was 
unusually high. Most of the students were of 
more mature years than usual, several of them 
Anyone who has 


school 


having advanced degrees. 


completed high school work or its equivalent, 
however, may enter the school. 


2500 Persons Visit 
Newark Schools in Two Days 


observed 


“Know Your School Days” were 
in Newark on April 30th and May Ist. 
Approximately 2500 persons attended the 


various programs, which included visiting days 
for parents and patrons, a speaking contest, an 
operetta and a school exhibit in which every 
department from the kindergarten through the 
high school was represented. 


Dr Frank L. Tolman 
Heads Library Association 
Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director of the Library 
Extension Division of the was 
elected president of the New York Library As- 
sociation at the closing session of the annual 


Department, 


convention of the association on September 26th 
at the Lake Placid Club. 
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New Regulations Issued on Homemaking and Industrial Arts 


New regulations governing the granting of 
Regents credit for vocational homemaking and 
elective home economics courses and for indus- 
trial arts courses have been announced by Dr 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for 
Secondary Education. 

The following plan for the granting of 
Regents credit for vocational homemaking and 
elective home economics courses became effec- 
tive September 1, 1931: 

I Regents credit will be granted only to those 
pupils completing vocational homemaking or 
elective home economics courses in grades 9 to 
12 who meet the following conditions : 

A Regents credit. Credit will be granted to 
pupils who complete approved courses 
upon certification by the principal when 
the pupil has completed the requirements 
for a diploma. Credit for elective 
courses in home economics may be certi- 
fied under group III only. Credit for 
vocational homemaking courses may be 
certified toward a high school diploma 
in vocational subjects. 

1 Two units of credit will be allowed for 
vocational homemaking courses pur- 
sued for a minimum of ten periods a 
week throughout the year together 
with outside preparation and super- 
vised home project work. 

2 One unit of credit will be allowed for 
elective home economics courses pur- 
sued for five periods a week through- 
out the year together with outside 
preparation. 

Because of the nature of some of the 
work in foods classes (practical cook- 
ery) it is recommended that one or 
two double periods a week be assigned 
to this work. 

B Courses of study. The state syllabus shall 
be followed except where local needs 
require the organization of special 
courses. Such special courses must be 
filed with the Department for approval 
on or before November Ist. Special 
blanks for this purpose are furnished by 
the Department. 

When submitting courses of study for 
approval, local school authorities must 
indicate for each course the text books 
which the pupils will be required to use. 
The list of reference books available to 
the pupils must also accompany the 
application for credit. 

C Certificated teachers. The courses must be 
taught by a properly certificated teacher 
(see page 9, Bulletin 958, University of 
the State of New York, for require- 
ments for teachers of homemaking and 
home economics). 

D Housing, equipment and supplies. Satis- 
factory rooms, equipment and supplies 


meeting the approval of the Department 
must be provided. 


E Reference books. Approved reference 


material must be supplied, including not 
less than ten volumes relating to each 
subject taught. These books should be 
kept in the homemaking department for 
supervised study and reference purposes. 


F Examination of pupils. The rating of a 


pupil on the work of a course should be 
determined in part by class work and 
in part by an examination that is to be 
prepared by the local school authorities, 
except in case of comprehensive exami- 
nation for pupils who have completed 
the courses required for a high school 
diploma in vocational subjects. Both 
question and answer papers used in local 
final examinations must be retained for 
one year in the school files, subject to 
inspection by the Department. Local 
examination question papers need not be 
sent to the Department for approval 
unless requested. 


G Comprehensive examination. After Sep- 


tember 1, 1933, the comprehensive 
examinations in vocational homemaking 
subjects will be based on the last three 
years of work (Homemaking B, C and 
D in the new designation of courses). 


H Terminology 


V ocational Homemaking Courses 

Homemaking A Elementary foods 
and clothing 

(formerly Homemaking 1 and 2) 

Homemaking B House planning and 

furnishing 
(formerly Homemaking 5) 

Homemaking C Advanced foods and 

clothing 
(formerly Homemaking 3, 4 and 
8) 

Homemaking D Home management, 
home nursing, child study and 
family life 

(formerly Homemaking 6 and 7) 
Elective Home Economics Courses 

Home economics 1 General home 

economics 


Home economics 2 Elementary foods 
Home economics 3 Advanced foods 
4 Elementary cloth- 

ing 


Home economics 


Home economics 5 Advanced cloth- 
ing 

Home economics 6 Home planning 
and furnishing 

Home economics 7 Home manage- 
ment and home 
nursing 

Home economics 8 Family life and 
child study 
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During the school year 1931-32 and 1932-33 
the following plan for the granting of Regents 
credit for industrial arts courses may be used. 

Beginning August 1, 1933, all high schools 
desiring Regents credit for industrial arts sub- 
jects must comply with the regulations stated 


below. 

I Regents credit. Regents credit will be 
granted to pupils completing approved 
industrial arts courses in high schools 
upon certification by the principal, when 
the pupil has completed the require- 
ments for a diploma. Such credit may 
be included under group III only. 

A One unit of credit will be allowed for 
a prepared industrial arts course pur- 
sued for a minimum of five periods a 
week, together with an equal amount 
of time in preparation throughout a 
school year. 

B One unit of credit will be allowed for 
an unprepared industrial arts course 
pursued for a minimum of five 
double periods a week throughout a 
school year. 

C One-half unit shop courses completed 
after August 1, 1933, will not be 
credited. 

II Courses of study. All high schools offer- 
ing industrial arts subjects for Regents 
credit must submit mew courses of 
study meeting local needs to the State 
Education Department for approval on 
or before November 1, 1933. Such 
courses must be organized in conform- 
ity with these regulations. 

Hereafter all new courses of study 
must be submitted for approval prior 
to November Ist of the year in which 
they are to be offered for the first time. 

Schools desiring to offer courses 
organized in accordance with these 
regulations during the year 1931-32 
must submit them not later than 
January 1, 1932. 

Special courses in 
may be submitted as 
courses. 

Pupils must be warned that Regents 
credit is not assured until formal ap- 
proval of the course of study is 
granted. 

A Approval of courses. Courses of study 
presented for approval must indicate 
clearly: (1) processes, operations 
and jobs; (2) projects; (3) related 
lesson topics ; (4) amount and char- 
acter of outside preparation; and 
(5) text and reference books which 
the pupils will be required to use. 
Application forms will be furnished 
upon request. 

B Outside preparation. Outside prepa- 
ration may include assigned study, 
investigation, experiments, making 
collections, designing projects, re- 


related drawing 
industrial arts 
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lated drawing, industrial excursions, 
new construction or repair work, 
and related industrial avocational 
activities. 

III Teachers. Courses must be taught by 
properly certificated teachers (see page 
7, Bulletin 958, University of the State 
of New York) 

IV Equipment and supplies. Satisfactory 
rooms, equipment, supplies and tests 
meeting the approval of the Depart- 
ment must be provided. 

V Reference materials. An approved refer- 
ence library must be maintained, having 
a minimum of 15 volumes for and 
related to each subject taught. These 
books should be kept in the shop for 
supervised study purposes. 


VI Class records. Records must be kept 
which will show definitely: (1) achieve- 
ment of the individual in terms of 
operations or processes; (2) projects 


(3) progress of the class 
in related work; (4) outside prepara- 
tion; (5) class attendance. Such 
records ae be available for inspection 
for a period of one year. 

VII Examination of pupils. The rating of 
the pupil on the work of a course 
should be determined in part by class 
work and in part by an examination 
prepared by the local school authori- 
ties. Both question and answer papers 
used in local final examinations must 
be retained for one year in the school 
files, subject to call by the Department. 

VIII Terminology. It is recommended that 
the local school authorities organize 
industrial arts courses with the follow- 
ing titles. For exceptional reasons, 
courses not listed below may be sub- 
mitted for approval. 

First Year High School Courses 
Industrial arts 1 Comprehensive general shop 
Industrial arts 2 General woodwork 
Industrial arts 3 General metal 
Industrial arts 4 General electricity 
Industrial arts 5 General printing 

binding 

Additional general shop 
pottery, photography, jewelry, 
decorating, leather work. 

Advanced Unit Courses for the Senior High 

School 

Automobile mechanics 

Aviation 

Bookbinding 

Cabinetmaking 

Electricity 

Leather work 

Machine shop 


constructed ; 


and book- 


textile, 
and 


units : 
painting 


Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 


Industrial arts Ceramics 

Industrialarts Painting and decorating 
Industrial arts Printing 

Industrial arts Photography 


Sheet metal 
Textiles 


Industrial arts 
Industrial arts 
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Jamestown Official Develops Attendance Register Rating Plan 


Pointing out that attendance registers are the 
final record of facts of importance to pupils 
and to the school, Charles L. Mosher, Director 
of the Attendance Division of the Department, 
calls attention to a plan of emphasizing neat- 
ness and accuracy developed by Harold L. F. 
Brown, in charge of attendance at Jamestown, 
and adoption of that plan or a 
similar plan by other school systems. 


suggests the 


The Jamestown plan rates the attendance 
registers according to the following scale: 
Per cent 
Entries on cover of register 
DS Ge CONEE, nck wens cdcevedcocssencenes 10 
Name of school and grade...............+.-- 10 
Records as required on page 7.......+-++e005+ 10 
Record of attendance 
DE ME GOOD, c cccncceccecdeesrseue : 10 
a det cs at nai a ele we aban an eae 10 
Name of child, parent and address........... 10 
Attendance recorded to date, symbols used and 
WY DHIGR i cc cécccnenccecossccesocees 20 


(10 off for each week in arrears) 


Account for late registration and discharge of 


DEE 6k i66006006664600000000 0008640 0864s 10 

GON MMIII oo sc eccccccceeccetccevescaes 10 

ry PerrerrrrrrerTrrrrrrrrr TTTrrT Tre x 100 

In introducing this plan Mr Brown gave 
teachers the following information: 

The state register of attendance is a most 


important book of account. It accounts not for 
money directly, as do most account books, but 
for time, the time of children, in school and 
out. A large part of the state money received 
by the school system is figured from the record 
found in the state register. 

Section 626A of the Education Law reads: 
“The teacher of every minor required........ 
to attend upon instruction shall keep an accurate 
record of the attendance and absence of each 
minor. Such record shall show the name, date 
of birth, name of person in parental relation to 
the minor, and his latest place of residence. It 
shall show his attendance, each day, by the year, 
month and day of the month and day of the 
week and hours of the day, and the number of 
hours of attendance each day thereof. 

Section 626C reads: “Inspection of records 
of attendance. An attendance officer, or other 


duly authorized representative of the school 
authorities, may at any time during school 
hours, demand the production of the records, 


of attendance of minors required to be kept by 
the provisions of this article, and may inspect 
or copy the same and make all proper inquiries 
concerning the records and the attendance of 
such minors.” 

In keeping these registers, as furnished by 
the State Department, it is necessary that the 
instructions therein be carefully followed. We 
are trying to set up a form of rating these 
records as a basis of comparison. 


Upon the percentage basis explained above, 
the 287 attendance registers of Jamestown were 
rated last year as follows: 


Per cent Number 
POR acwsndvecesece 228 
ee Pree 26 
PE ACCSeenegendewe 20 
Boecovesesecessscse 2 
PCP Te ere 2 
i ethehadedns ennewes 1 
| SSS eee 4 
BO cccvveaes 2 
See l 
er eee 1 


The 14 parochial school registers were rated 


as follows: 


Per cent Number 
BOO. .cececcevesccercces 11 
See eee 2 
90. 1 


Mr Mosher said: 
understood 


Any 


Commenting on this plan, 
This 
offers 


plan is simple, and once 
few difficulties to any teacher. 
teacher who neglects to master the simple 
processes involved and is accordingly bothered 
continuously by them shows poor judgment as 
well as lack of professional pride. School 
authorities will be amply repaid by the results 
if they give teachers the one or two hours of 
instruction necessary for accurate and uniform 


work. 


Modern Language Teachers 
May Take Oral Examinations 


Teachers of modern foreign languages who 


have passed the written examination for ap- 


proval of oral work, or who have been exempted 
from it, may meet Dr William R. Price, super- 
visor of modern languages for the oral part of 
their examination for permanent approval at 


the following places on the dates indicated. 
Examinations will begin at 9 o'clock except as 
otherwise noted. 

October 22d 


Washington Irving School 


Schenectady, 
Room 202, 

October 23d 

Blodgett Vocational High School 


Syracuse, 
Room 231, 


New York City, October 30th 
Room A, Town Hall Club, 123 W. 43d 
street, 9.30 a. m. to 12 m. only 
Rochester, October 31st 
Room 203, Monroe Junior-Senior High 


School 
Buffalo, November 6th and 7th 
Room 111, Hutchinson-Central High School 
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Vocational Association 
Will Meet December 9th 


The American Vocational Association will 
hold its annual meeting from December 9th to 
December 12th in New York City. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The convention opens with an entertainment 
on the evening of December 9th. Sectional 
meetings will be held December 10th 


“ Social and Economic Trends in America,” at 


on on 
which outstanding agricultural, commercial and 
speak. A banquet in 
the evening will conclude the activities of the 


industrial leaders will 
day. 

On December 11th sectional meetings will be 
held in agricultural education, homemaking, in- 
dustrial and technical education, vocational guid- 
ance, commercial education, vocational rehabili- 
tation, industrial arts, mining education, nautical 
education, vocational teacher training, foreman 
training, vocational reeducation training schools 
and The will be 
devoted to a business meeting and the evening 


adult education. afternoon 


to a general meeting. On December 12th sec- 
tional meetings will be continued. 
During the convention trips to schools and 


other places of interest will be made. 


Health Moving Pictures 
Available on 16 mm Size Film 
Health 


standard 


The State Department of has added 


of films an 


16- 
which 


to its large supply size 


so-called narrow or 
Many of the 


are now equipped with this size machine can 


gauge 


sch« ” Is 


assortment of 
millimeter type. 
avail themselves of this opportunity to secure 
films free of charge except for return trans- 
portation charges. These pictures are on 
popular health topics and a few such as “ Pos- 
ture,” “ Artificial Respiration” etc. are particu- 
larly adapted for classroom use. 

In districts where there are no projectors 
available it is sometimes possible to send the 
Healthmobile with its crew and motion picture 
meetings can not be 


equipment. Individual 


taken care of in this manner as too much time 
is required for travel. 

For information and a descriptive list of films 
write to supervisor of exhibits, State 
Department of Health, State Office Building, 
Albany, N. Y. 


the 


+. 
ul 
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American School of the Air 
Will Open Third Season 


The American School of the Air will com- 
its third season of educational 
to the of the Nation 
Columbia Broadcasting System November 9th 
at 2.30 o'clock. 

During the season of 


mence broad- 


casts schools over the 


1931-32 the 


School of the Air will present each Monday 


American 


dramatizations of American and ancient history 
for the upper grades and high schools; on Tues- 
days geography travelogs and music apprecia- 
tion for the upper grades and high schools; on 
of 


famous literary works for the intermediate and 


Wednesdays, alternately, dramatizations 


upper grades and art appreciation talks; on 
of 
known works, also talks on nature study and 
Fri- 


Thursdays children’s dramatizations well- 


instruction in manual arts and crafts; on 
talks The 
half of each Friday program will be devoted 


days vocational guidance second 
to current events and an interpretation of the 
week's news. 

Visual aid books for the music programs will 
again be available for the teachers and pupils 
requesting them, as well as teacher’s manuals. 

In order to stimulate interest on the part of 
children participating in these programs, prizes 
will be given for the best essays on art during 
the year, and the best original poem sent in by 


school children. 


Mental Hygiene Speakers 
Available to Organizations 


The Health and Physical Education Division 
of the Department calls attention to an import- 
ant service rendered by the New York State 
Committee Mental Hygiene of the State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d street, 
New York City. 
speakers’ bureau which may be called upon for 
organizations 


on 
This association maintains a 


hygiene speakers by 
In general, unless there is some 


this 


mental 
desiring them. 
special reason for doing so, speakers’ 
bureau does not furnish speakers for groups of 
less than 40 persons. 

Parent-teacher associations, child study 
groups, mothers’ clubs and other organizations 
can thus obtain well-qualified speakers on this 
Further particulars may be obtained 


Aid Association. 


subject. 
from the State Charities 
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Current Books on Education 
Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State Library 


Davis, S. E. Teaching the elementary cur- 
riculum. N. Y. Macmillan. 1931. $1.75 


In an original and attractive manner there is 
given a close-up of actual schoolroom oc¢upations, 
suggestions for educational procedures, objectives to 
be attained and viewpoints for evaluating the results 
of school work in its wider meanings Emphasis is 
placed upon what pupils are doing in trying to master 
the various subjects of the elementary curriculum. 
On the basis of what was best in the schools of 
yesterday, the author gives the proper radiance to the 
best in our schools today. 


Fretwell, E. K. 
in secondary schovls. 
1931. $2.75 

One of the first to point out the possibilities for 
socially desirable experiences in the extracurricular 
life of the secondary schools, the author has achieved 
national prominence as the outstanding leader in this 
highly important field. His pioneer efforts in calling 
the attention of schoolmen to the extent and impor- 
tance of this rich field provided the major portion 
of the stimulation to which nearly all of the more 


Extra-curricular activities 


Poston. Houghton. 


important publications dealing with the extracur- 
ricular life of the school owe their origin. “It is 
the business of the school to organize the whole 


situation so that there is a favorable opportunity for 
everyone, teachers as well as pupils, to practise the 
qualities of the good citizen here and now with 
results satisfying to the one doing the practising. 
The real purpose of education is to enable 
the individual to be increasingly, intelligently self- 
directive.” After a chapter developing general 
postulates of a fundamental nature, the book moves 
sepeny into a treatment of a multiplicity of ways 
in which the secondary school may provide here and 
now for the practice with satisfaction of the qualities 
of good citizenship. What to do and how to do it 
are written large throughout the book, drawn freely 
from actual practice in secondary schools. Extended 
annotated bibliographies arranged in topical order 
comprise the closing sixty pages of the book. 


Mitchell, Elene. 
type history tests. 
Co. 1931. $1.80 


Shows how the teaching of social studies can be 
strengthened through use of the new-type objective 
test. Explains objective testing as the means by 
which the pupil can be held responsible for learning 
basic facts, thus releasing class time for problem 
discussion and directed study. Discusses how the 
tests should be made, but throughout emphasis is 
put upon the use of tests in improving teaching. 


Mm. 


Teaching values in new- 
Yonkers. World Book 


Morgan, J. J. B. Child psychology. 
R. R. Smith. 1931. $4 


A readable book based on actual work with children 
in the author's psychological clinic with sound 
theories and many practical suggestions. Of interest 
to teachers and parents who realize that all one’s 
intelligence should be brought to bear on the vital 
problem of orienting children in the complicated 
modern world. Difficult child problems are handled 
sympathetically and with common sense. 


Pitkin, W. B. learn. N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill. 1931. $1.60 


A book of sound, practical instructions and exer- 
cises to help the pupil develop his ability to study 
more easily, more rapidly and more _ retentively. 
Essentially a book for young people with emphasis 
upon the art of rapid reading. It is more impor- 
tant to teach the young how to learn than it is to 


How we 


single subject. The student who 


teach them any 
subject has an immense 


knows how to attack a new 
advantage over the man who has merely learned 
subjects,” This statement strikes the keynote of 
this book, Its first aim is to shorten and yet 
make more effective the pupil's weekly work, and 
many careful tests of the material prove that this 
aim can be realized. 


Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R. & Stullken, E. H. 
The elementary school: its organization 
and administration. Chicago. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1931. $3 

Practical in its common sense solution of everyday 
old problems; brilliant in its progressive thinking 
toward new ideals, this book is a major contribution 
to the modern fundamental conception of elementary 
school organization. It is indispensable to super- 
intendents, principals and teachers in the solution 
of elementary school problems. 


Schaaf, W. L. Mathematics for junior high 
school teachers. N. Y. Johnson Pub. Co. 
1931. $2 


An attempt to offer professionalized materials for 
mathematics teachers in the junior high school. t 
presents not only methods of teaching junior high 
school mathematics but skilfully combines psychology, 
methodology and subject matter. The material 
comprises 18 units, each of which is treated by 
discussing separately the pupil content, the teacher's 
material, the cultural background for the teacher, 
educational values, the psychology involved and the 
classroom technic. 


Stutsman, Rachel. Mental measurements of 


pre-school children. Yonkers. World 
Book Co., 1931. $2.20 

Since the intelligence tests which have been 
developed for older children break down badly in 


the preschool years, it has been necessary to develop 
special technics along lines quite different from 
those followed in the construction of tests for older 
children. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the series cf tests which have been standardized 
by Doctor Stutsman herself. This, in itself, is a 
great contribution since the directions for using 
these tests have previously been available in a 
rather unsatisfactory form. The concluding section 
of the book is devoted to interesting case studies 
which will serve to interpret to the nonprofessional 
reader the significances or differences of intelli- 
gence at the preschool level. 


—__9-———_ 


The new Sharon High School was opened 
for use at the beginning of the new term on 
September 8th. Erected at a cost of $250,000, 
this building affords the best in modern school 
facilities. 


Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, was the principal 
speaker at the dedication of the Wilbur H. 
Lynch Senior High School in Amsterdam on 
September 8th. 
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Scene from Vergilian Pageant 


Jamestown Pupils Present Classical Pageant 


As part of the celebration of the Vergilian 
bimillennium, pupils of the Vergil class in the 
Jamestown High School presented a classical 
pageant-play, “Paris of Troy,” on April 3d 
in their assembly program. The theme was the 
classical myth of the golden apple. Two solo 
dances and a group dance, all distinctly Greek, 
formed a part of the dramatization. 


Educators Are Honored 
by Historical Association 


Dr Alexander C. Flick, State Historian and 
Director of the Archives and History Division 
of the Department, was reelected corresponding 
secretary of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation at the annual convention on September 
Dr Dixon Ryan Fox of 
president. 


26th in Schenectady. 
Columbia University was 
Among other officers elected were: Dr Thomas 
E. Finegan, formerly Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, first Dr John H. 
Finley, former Commissioner of Education, and 
Dr James G. Riggs, principal, Oswego State 
Normal. School, trustees. 


reelected 


vice president; 


A background of evergreen trees represented 
a forest scene. The Greek costumes were beau- 
tiful in the soft pastel shades. 

At the close of the pageant a bronze medal 
was conferred by the Latin department upon 
the pupil writing the best essay on “ Vergil 


and His Works.” 


President of Naples Board 
of Education Dies 


Frank W. James, a member of the Naples 
board of education for 40 years, died at his 
home August 15th. He was 78 years old and 
had maintained an active interest in the com- 
munity until the day of his death. He served 
for 20 years as postmaster in Naples. For 40 
consecutive years he served on the board of 
education, the last 20 of which he was presi- 
dent. The last years of his life he spent in 
almost daily visits to the school and all of his 
energy was devoted to the school which he had 
seen grow from than 100 pupils to a 
thriving organization of nearly 350. 


less 
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Teachers of Agriculture 
Publish Attractive Yearbook 


The Association of Teachers of Agriculture 
of New York commemorated its twentieth 
birthday at the annual conference at Farming- 
dale the first week in July by the presentation 
of an attractive yearbook of 80 pages. It 
includes a large number of photographs of con- 
ference groups throughout the period, past 
presidents of the association, present leaders in 
the development of agricultural education and 
pioneers in this field. 

Under the caption 
a_ historical sketch of 
instruction in the six agri- 
culture and in high school departments. Then 
follows a brief analysis of the development 
and changes in the administration and super- 
education within the 


Early Days” is included 
the development of 


state schools of 


vision of agricultural 
State. Reminiscenses of 
cially interesting. An outline of the progress 
in teacher training and the development and 
with each state school 


‘pioneers ”” are espe- 


activities in connection 
of agriculture will be of interest to all students 
of the history of agricultural education. 
President Leon F. Packer presents in the 
comprehensive summary the early struggles and 
difficulties of the teachers of 
agriculture and mentions the achievements of 
this group during the last half decade. Mr 
Packer that the Association of 
Young Farmers of New York, affiliated with 
the Future Farmers of America, is the child 
The development and 


association of 


points out 


association of teachers. 
activities of the Association of Young Farmers 
The 


bio- 


are presented in an interesting discussion. 
last third of the 
graphical sketch of all the teachers of agri- 
culture who have taught in New York State 


volume is devoted to a 


and whose addresses could be located. 

Copies of the yearbook are on sale by the 
secretary of the association, Ward A. Rodwell, 
Chautauqua. 


A151m-O031-14,000(9589)* 
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Continuation School Pupils 
Compete in Literary Contest 


Literary competitions were conducted during 
the past school year for continuation school 
pupils in New York City and the Buffalo dis- 
tricts with prizes in the form of literary 
pilgrimages. The competitions consisted of 
reading 10 of 25 books dealing with the best 
fiction, writing a review of one book, and the 
winning of a spelling contest. The 
record and deportment were also considered in 
making the awards. 

Both competitions were given 
auspices of the New York State 
libraries, the State Education Department and 
the Buffalo and New York City departments 
of education. 

In the Buffalo competition, which was held 
late in May, were continuation school pupils 
from Buffalo, Jamestown, Lackawanna, Niagara 
Falls, Batavia and North Tonawanda. The 
prize winners were 40 young men and young 
from the continuation schools of these 
cities. A trip to the Niagara frontier, includ- 
ing stops on the American and Canadian sides 
of the falls, was the award. Luncheon was 
served to the group by the Trott Vocational 
School of Niagara Falls. 

The winners of the competition for the con- 
tinuation schools of New York City were taken 
on a trip to Albany on June 8th. The party 
traveled by bus from New York City, up the 
east side of the Hudson stopping at 
Yonkers, Tarrytown, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, 
Kinderhook and Rensselaer. At Albany a visit 
was made to the State Capitol, the State Edu- 
cation Department and the Schuyler Mansion. 
The return journey was made down the west 
side of the Hudson with stops at Kingston and 
Bear 
continued — the 


school 


under the 


and city 


women 


river, 


Newburgh. Crossing the river at the 
mountain bridge, the 
journey to New York by way of Peekskill and 


Yonkers. 


party 
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